Parliamentary Government in England
all political bills of any importance now emanate from the
Cabinet; and the pressure on the time of the House is so
great that the process of debate must be rigorously con-
trolled. This means two things. It means, first, that, with
exceptions I shall note later, the House of Commons has
largely been transformed into an organ of registration for
the will of the Cabinet; it means, secondly, that party
discipline, owing to the exigencies of the situation, is now
so strict, that only when a minority Government is in
office is there any serious likelihood of a Government
being compelled to resign or dissolve on defeat there.
The contrast between this position and that of Parliament
before the war is striking. It means that its processes are
much less dramatic because the results there effected are,
from a spectacular point of view, much less impressive.
Governments are now made and unmade by public
opinion outside the House of Commons rather than by
parliamentary opinion inside it. In these circumstances,
the picture painted by Bagehot of its impact on mid-
Victorian opinion could hardly be true of our own time,
I emphasize the view that this is not a consequence of
any inherent defect in the system itself* A Parliament with
great principles to debate will still debate greatly; a
Parliament that so acts as to jeopardize the existence of a
Government will still arouse widespread interest. In either
case, it will create intense discussion outside; and that
process of public education, which is one of Parliament's
most important functions, will be resumed. It is notable
that when the Labour Governments were in office, both
in 1924 and 1929-31, the galleries and the lobbies of the
House were thronged with interested crowds; and it is
worth remarking that few elections have been able to
attract meetings so numerous or so full as those of 1929
or 1931 when it was realized that momentous issues hung
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